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other than themselves — a special group of "applied" social scientists. 
"If the body of knowledge embraced in the social sciences is to be ren- 
dered most of value to the world of concrete life, the experts themselves 
are best equipped to transform it into that value." The only reason 
why they do not do so is owing to that peculiar tradition which has 
grown up among college and university teachers which we call the 
"academic mind." That is the real source of the divorce between 
thought and practice, between the academic world and the actual social 
order, which we so often find. The remedy, of course, lies in the fuller 
recognition by academic men of their responsibility to the social order 
in which they live. 

The book is decidedly worth while, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be followed by many other studies of the relation of our system of higher 
education to our social life. It is to be regretted that Professor Hudson 
does not take up in detail certain vital points in this relation. It would 
have added to the value of the book, for example, if there had been a 
chapter discussing the responsibility of colleges and universities in train- 
ing social and political leaders. Unfortunately, too, Professor Hudson 
seems to hold to a very narrow conception of what "education for 
citizenship" would mean and its place in our whole scheme of education. 
He speaks of it as a "limited ideal," though its leading exponents would 
hold it to be synonymous with that education for social efficiency, for 
general social and political intelligence, which the book seems to urge 
as the main function of the American college. In spite of such minor 
defects the book will be welcomed by all who are interested in the pro- 
motion of the social sciences in our colleges and in the socialization of 
our higher education, and especially because it is written, not by a 
professional social scientist, but by a philosopher. 

Charles A. Ellwood 
University of Missouri 



The Principles of Education. By Jesse H. Couesault, Ph.D. New 
York: Silver, Burdett& Company, 1920. Pp xii+468. $3.00. 
Dean Coursault has succeeded in producing a text in the philosophy 
of education which not only breaks with the conventional treatment of 
the subject, but which will be of interest to sociologists as well as educa- 
tors. The book undertakes to synthesize the psychological and sociolo- 
gical approaches to the principles of education. It discusses, accordingly, 
first "the individual process," then "the social process," and finally 
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"the educational process." Under the section on the social process 
there is a chapter devoted to the analysis of the social process, another to 
the function of social studies, and still another to social development. The 
point of view maintained is, moreover, that of control over the individual 
and social life-processes. Students of sociology will be especially inter- 
ested in this attempt to rewrite the philosophy of education from the 
standpoint of social development. 

The book is well organized and the main principles are so simply 
and clearly developed that it should find a large use in colleges and 
normal schools as a text. If it does, it will certainly aid in the develop- 
ment of a socialized education. 

Charles A. Ellwood 

University op Missouri 



Schooling of the Immigrant. By Frank V. Thompson. New York : 
Harper & Brothers, 1920. Pp.408. $2.00. 

Now that immigration has risen to its pre-war rate of a million a 
year, quite obviously serious and nation-wide measures need to be taken 
for the social assimilation of the immigrant. The problem has long been 
recognized, and particularly since 1014, but nowhere has it been solved. 
Even the best attempts at solution are not yet very promising. 

This volume, prepared under the auspices of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, presents in systematic form the more suggestive attempts at solu- 
tion which have been made throughout the country. There is attempt 
to discover the positive suggestions of value in these experiments, which 
may be incorporated in some ultimate successful composite plan; and 
also the shortcomings and failures of various attempts by way of making 
clear the nature of difficulties to be overcome. Public and private 
institutions of all kinds are carefully and critically analyzed by way of 
discovering their strengths and weaknesses in preparing for citizenship. 
There is also systematic treatment of specific matters such as methods 
of teaching English, the training of teachers, legislative enactments, the 
need of individualizing the training, the problems involved in training 
for citizenship, etc. 

Americanization workers will find in this volume innumerable facts 
and suggestions of value to them in planning and directing practical 
educational activities. It is specially effective in making clear the nature 

of the problems. 

Franklin Bobbitt 
University of Chicago 



